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Budapest, against the wishes of the Hungarians, need not
be recounted here. Cities have been looted by disorderly
soldiers before; and there are many things best passed
over in silence If we would have peace in Central Europe.

The partition of Hungary was the most flagrant of the
injustices committed in Paris after the Great War. The
Germans were a powerful nation, then 67,000,000 strong,
and a potential danger to mankind. The treatment they
received at the hands of the victorious Powers was cer-
tainly unwise, but their encirclement and humiliation was
at least excusable on the grounds of fear. Hungary, on
the other hand, was torn to pieces because she was small,
to satisfy a band of greedy or ignorant intriguers.

To-day the results of this policy are plain for all to see.
"The wisdom of Providence," Gibbon tells us, "fre-
quently condescends to use the passions of the human
heart and the general circumstances of mankind as instru-
ments to execute its purpose." It seems, now that we
are wise after the event, as if France and England had
planned to bring the Germans step by step to the Middle
Danube.

By the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary was deprived of
two-thirds of her lands. Considering her as a shilling,
Roumania received four pennyworth of territory, Czecho-
slovakia three pennyworth, Jugoslavia a penny, and
Austria a fraction, leaving the original Hungary with less
than fourpence. Roumania received more Hungarian
land (103,000 square kilometres) than was left to Hungary
herself (93,000 square kilometres). As regards population,
Hungary, which had more than 18,000,000 inhabitants
before the Great War, was left with 8,500,000, while
Roumania grew to 18,000,000, and the new nations of